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‘< We all do fade as a leaf.”’ 

OME now, my rural friends, while | 
the leaves of this autumn day are | 
drifting down from forest, grove, 
orchard and house tree—drifting | 
upon sward and stubble and rivu- 
let-—drifting upon roofs, into por-| 
ticoes, through open windows—| 
coming down silently as blessings 
‘ come, upon our hats and should- 
ers, making cozy nestling places for the 
nutting swine in the groves, and the 
romping children on the lawns—come, | 
I say, in this ripe hour of autumn, and | 
let us talk awhile of the moral in those | 
beautiful words, We all do fade as a} 
leaf. Every season has its lesson, and | 
that lesson is better learned then, than | 
at any other time, for the surroundings | 
of a scene give often more than half the impression. | 
What, for instance, would be the service of the ca-, 
thedral, without its solemn organ, or choral chant ?| 
What the gayety of the dance, without the notes of 
the violin? What the fervor of the orator, in the 
absence of listening ears, and eyes that mirror the 
sympathy? What the promptitude of the 
rally, the terror of the charge, and the poetry of pa- 
rade, without the blast of the bugle and the roll of 
the drum? Talk as you will of all these, there is 
yet an essential in the complement of perfection, | 
that takes in these seeming accessories, and holds | 









soul’s 


them as principal elements. 

In the fall of the leaves, is our life symbolized, and | 
O! how beautifully! We are not all alike in our} 
lives, any more than we are alike in our fading. The 
varied hues of the forest to-day, are not more unlike | 
than the moral vitality of men. 


Some of these trees 
we now look upon, maintain a resolute greenness of | 
leaf that seems to say to the spirit of frost, Away !| 
you are here toosoon. So we have seen men, old in 
years, but hale of heart, come to the verge of life’s 
winter with no blight upon their spirit, and scarce a 
scar upon their noble manhood. They are apt to be 
severe and stern men, but they are patterns of phys- 
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| flame-colored and golden hues 
|genial and mellow ripeness of their souls. 


soul, is a glorious time. 
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Other men come to this period like 


| the trees we see yonder, a-glow with the ripeness of 


: we love them for the 
They 
seem to go down the last slope of life, gracefully and 
| cheerfully, as an expected finale to a life as placid 
|as theirs has been. The evening of their life is like 
the glory of autumn, and wears a halo, as it were a 
| presage of the crown of immortality they will put on. 

But all the trees do not bring their foliage, even to 
this first November day. Some have cast their gar- 


|ments months ago, some only put forth sickly leaves 


in the spring, and then died, others battled till mid- 
summer, when the sun and the wind sucked up their 
life juices, and they brought no fruit to perfection. 
We have seen the counterpart of all these, among 
the families of our neighbors, and it may be, among 
our own ; and the tree that was planted in hope and 
nourished in tenderness, has been plucked up by the 
root, and the orchard row is broken. And thus we 
ever look to the nursery again, for shoots to fill the 
places left vacant, for our loves must fasten upon 
something, and rather adopt a stranger, than suffer a 
vacant chair to be ever reminding us of our loss. 


The autumn time of our life, if it can come in the 


| ripeness of months, as the autumn of the year comes ; 


and better still, if it can come in the ripeness of the 
Then we are ready for the 
killing frosts that shall habit us in the garments of 
beauty. And as in spring time,—the bridal of the 
year, when the earth, waiting for her hour of concep- 
tion, puts on the white robes of incipient conjugality, 
and joyfully receives the kiss of her lover—so now, 
after the harvest is gathered and the germ of succes- 


| sion provided for other years, she goes to the sleep of 


death, fittingly arrayed, as one, who with no vain 
| clinging for the present, or regret for the past, be- 
lieves in the fact of the resurrection and the life of 
the world to come. Very meet are all the surround- 
ings of this seene—the hushed air, the requiem notes 
of the lingering birds, the stores laid up for winter, 
'the lessons of trust, of hope, of fruition, meeting at 
| this point, will shame the fool who hath said in his 
heart, There is no God! Here and there a leaf will 
yet flutter and whiten in the blast of winter, as those 
who wait to die, but as for us, let us pray that the 
Harvester may gather us in the ripe autumn of life- 
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Cross-breeding Sheep for Mutton. 

C. L. Whiting writes to the Newark (Licking Co.) 
North American, of his faith and experience in rais- 
ing mutton sheep : 

I have been for many years, as is well known 
in this, the greatest and best wool county in the 
United States, a grower of and dealer in fine 
wool, and have no wish to discourage the grow- 
ing of it. Indeed, I could wish we had still more 
of this great staple in Central Ohio. 

But we need something for the ‘nner as well as 
the outer man, and the great and constantly in- 
creasing demand for mutton sheep, has led me for 
some time back to cast about for some means to 
meet this demand,—and I have been for several 
weeks past looking over the country, far and 
near. I looked at some successful experiments in 
this State, and then took an extensive tour of ob- 
servation in several of the Eastern States. The 
result of these examinations has been, that I am 
perfectly satisfied of the feasibility of crossing our 
strong Merino ewes with bucks of the large vari- 
eties. The early maturity of this cross is a strong 
recommendation to it. The first question to be 
settled by me was, shall I go in for the experi- 
ment? M y eastern friends confirmed me strongly 
in the desire to do so, by showing me the result 
of their operations. I found in the place of my 
nativity a unanimous voice in its favor, and saw 
that they were realizing much better and far 
quicker returns from their flocks, than we of this 
vicinity are with our exclusively fine flocks. The 
next question was, the peculiar variety to begin 
with. I looked critically at all the varieties cul- 
tivated in this country for mutton, such as the 
Bakewells, the Cotswolds, the Leicesters, the 
South-Downs and New Oxfordshires. I saw 
crosses from all these varieties, and finally settled 
upon the New Oxfordshires. I have no time to 
discuss the question of the origin of this breed, 
but know that it has been successfully cultivated 
in this country for the last dozen years. And I 
was so well pleased with the full bloods, and the 
result of their cross on the Merino, that I pur- 
chased and brought home enough to get a start 
for myself and help such of my neighbors as wish 
to try the experiment. Seeing is believing—and 
I shall be happy to show these sheep to any who 
feel interested enough to give me a call at my 
residence, one mile south of Granville, on the 
Lancaster road. I can show them bucks that 
weigh from 200 to 250 pounds, ewes that at two 
years old weigh from 175 to 200 lIbs., and lambs 
of this season that weigh from 100 to 115 pounds! 
Think of this, you that are in the habit of keeping 
your wethers until they are 3, 4 and 5 years old, 
and then are very happy if they weigh from 80 
to 110 pounds. I shall be asked, What about 
the wool of these large sheep and their grades— 
is it worth any thing? I answer, it is certainly 
not fine wool, but there is a ready sale for it, and 
as the yield per head is greater on the first cross, 
the amount per fleece is fully equal to that of or- 
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dinary fine sheep. 
sumption of food : 


Then, again, as to the con- 
Many will say, If they are 
twice as large, they will of course consume twice 
as much food. This is plausible in theory, but 
not substantiated in practice. The New Oxford- 
shires do not consume, or begin to consume in 
proportion to their weight, more than the Meri- 
noes. I have reliable data to prove this—but 
have not time nor space to put it on paper now. 
I can satisfy any reasonable man, however, that 
the increased cost of keeping them, is very small 
in proportion to their increased value. 

Every one knows that the darger a mutton 
sheep is, the larger in proportion is the price per 
pound. If then, a lamb 5 or 6 months old ean 
be made to weigh as much as a four year old 
wether—and if a two year old wether can be 
made to weigh twice as much as a common 4 year 
old one,—I ask my brother sheep growers of 
Licking county, if the experiment is not worth 
trying? 
| To show that I am thoroughly convinced of the 
‘truth of the remarks above written, I will say that 
I will furnish the bucks—as far as I have them— 
to good flock masters, and obligate myself to take 
the lambs at 4 months old at prices decidedly 
above what they have been in the habit of re- 
ceiving for fine lambs. I am a lover of good 
mutton, and I want the thing tried, so that I and 
others like me can have something worth eating. 


Oe 





Good Plan of Shoeing Horses. 


H. Hallen, V. S. of the Inniskelling Dragoons, 
having for upwards of thirty years taken great in- 
|tereet in the subject of shoeing horses, offers the 
following remarks, which appear in the Veterina- 

rian : 

To prepare the fore foot for a shoe, a level 

ground surface is made by a drawing knife and 
rasp, taking off the usual quantity of horn which 
| would be worn away at the ground surface of the 
jcrust. At the toe there is a concavity made for 
\the reception of the foot surface of the shoe at 


\this part, caused by the turning up of the toe of 


the shoe. The heels are not what are generally 
termed opened by the drawing knife, neither is 
there a particle of the outside of the crust, sole, 
or frog removed. 

The form of the shoe-—This is made flat on the 
foot surface, and concave on the ground surface 
throughout, excepting at the toe, which part is 
turned up so as to have the form (inferiorly) of a 
shoe worn some time. No clip at the toe or any 
part of theshoe. The nail holes are countersunk : 
five are used, three on the outside and two on the 
inside, placed so as to retain the shoe securely on 
'the foot, and, at the same time, to interfere as lit- 
tle as possible with the elasticity of the horn. 

Fitting the shoe to the foot—Care is requisite 
‘to have an equal bearing throughout on the 
ground surface of the crust, and the shoe not to 
project in the slightest degree (outwards) in any 
part; the heels of the shoe to terminate evenly 
with the foot. 
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Items from Knox Co. la drachm of Blue Stone, night and morning, in- 


we Ocee: creasing a quarter of a drachm each day, till I got 
i 7 : 5 up to three drachms, feeding principally upon 
I see in the Cultivator of Oct. 15th, a notice of green food, if to be had, and if. not, upon eneshes 
big calves in Sandusky Co. Old Knox can beat giving but little if any corn : 
it. I have the Durham, true America eattle;\" . ° a ; 
one heifer calf weighed at 6 months and 5 days| Another correspondent gives the following as the 
old, 560 Ibs. Another at 5 months and 13 days, best remedy, and this is the medicine we have been 
500 Ibs. A bull calf weighed when 5 months) im the habit of using : 
and 5 days old, 520 Ibs., and gained in the month} Being an old Doctor, “whose sands have almost 
of August, 108 Ibs. I have another calved at the|run out,” we have investigated the disease of 
same time and the same age, weighed 490 lbs.|Glanders in horses and men. And after much 
And now I come to the whopper—he was calved | experience, we have long since settled down on 
the 9th June, weighed when calved, 122 Ibs., and the grand Panacea. It is one powder and one 
at 3 months and 22 days, weighed 400 Ibs. I)blue pill. Take one tablespoonful of Dupont’s 
took sweepstakes premium in old Knox. I have! best rifle powder, and put it into the mouth of a 
the best stock in Knox Co. If any one can beat) good musket, and ram down the paper on the top 
this, I would like to hear from them. \of it, then take one blue pill of lead of an ounce 
or less in weight, and ram home on top of that, 
Corn is first rate up here. I have about 61 and then go to the patient, in the stable, and go 
acres on my farm, and I am sure there are 5,000 through the military manual of firing ; but be sure 
bushels on it. It is bottom land. Crops of all to kill the horse, and burn him and the stable, 
kinds were good, except wheat, and it was much bridles and every thing that has come in contact 
better than former crops. Potatoes are uncom-| with him. Though if the stable is a very valua- 


Crops. 





mon good. Yours, \ble one, and has not been much contaminated, it 
- J. P. Lanmore. |4y be saved, by thorough cleansing, scraping and 
o eee | Washing with chloride of lime, and then fumigated 

Remedies for Glanders in Horses. with chlorine gas. 


a ——— 
ete ’ . 

A correspondent of the Cotton Planter asks for a Farm Life a School of Manhood. 
remedy for Glanders, and receives the following : 


The men who have left their mark upon the 
I am aware that even in suggesting a remedy |ages in which they have lived, have done a great * 
for this loathsome and dangerous malady, which | and noble work for the race, have been, with few 
from the days of Hippocrates, of Cos, twenty-three | exceptions, men of physical mould. The founda- 
hundred years ago, to the present time, has bid tion of their greatness and of their fame was in 
defiance to the skill of the Veterinarian, I subject the patient training of their physical powers.— 
myself to the sneers of the learned. Still, am) Such a man was Washington, and most of the 
willing to encounter even this, if thereby I may) worthies who were associated with him in the 
be the instrument of alleviating the suffering of|struggle for our liberties. Such was Clay and 
the horse. | Webster, and many of their contemporaries in 
Take of Iodide of Potassium one drachm, and|our national Senate. Their early days were 
of Sulphate of Copper (Blue Stone) two drachms, | spent upon the farm, and the thoughts of their de- 
levigate or pulverize them, and add them togeth-|clining years were given to the improvement and 
er, and they form the Diniodide of Copper, (mix | cultivation, and the embellishment of their respect- 
these ingredients only as you want to use them.) /ive homesteads. Ashland and Marshfield will 
Then with a little flour make into one or two) long be scenes of pilgrimage to the husbandman 
balls or pills, raise your horse’s head as you would | as well as the patriot. 
to drench him, and with your left hand draw his| The whole tendency of farm life is to develop 
tongue gently out, put the ball into a large spoon, |the body healthily and symmetrically. The child 
and with your right hand pass it as far down his|is not pent up in the narrow back-yard of a eity 
throat as practicable, let his tongue go, and he is | dwelling, nor turned into the thronged and filthy 
compelled to swallow it. This should be given| street to pursue his sports. His eyes open first 
night and morning, till the symptoms of Glanders | upon green fields and fragrant meadows, and his 
disappear. I have tested this remedy sufficiently | first footfall out of doors is upon the matted grass 
to be satisfied that if administered in the early | beneath the shadowy trees of hisruralhome. He 
stage of the disease, it will cure in from ten to fif-) drinks in health from every breeze, and all the 
teen days. Were I going to treat a case of Glan-|scenes around him call forth that playfulness 
ders, I would feed my horse on mashes, (that is,| which performs so important an office in our early 
boiling hot water poured over oats and bran, or | training. 
cut fodder or hay and meal, and covered till cool,)| And this leads us to speak of the influence of 
for at least two days. Then I would give six) farm life upon home virtues. No occupation can 
drachms of aloes, given in a ball, and when it had |be more favorable to the cultivation of those qual- 
ceased operating, 1 would commence with one and | ities which are the charm of the domestic circle. 
a half drachms of Diniodide of Copper, which|‘The farmer is much more at home than is possi- 
would be half drachm of Iodide of Potassium and! ble with any other men. How many there are in 
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our cities who only see their families at evening,|'This double furrow will form a side wall of your 
or on the Sabbath. They live for their business,|cabbage house. In the trench stand your cab- 
and this, from its location, takes them from home| bages on their roots leaning to the furrow at an 
early and late. How many from this same cause,|angle of 40 to 45 deg. Let the next furrow be 
forsake housekeeping and huddle into boarding-| thrown upon the roots and stalks of the cabbages, 
houses and hotels, where the charm and beauty of|and another row be placed in the trench made by 
the family, as God instituted it, are entirely lost,|the second furrow; thus proceed until your six 
and children fall under a thousand influences that | feet of width is planted, then let the last furrow 
would never reach them athome! With the best|be a double one—making the other side wall 
arrangements wealth can command in the city, it| about the height of the cabbage head. Through 
is well nigh impossible to keep children under the |the whole length of the middle of the patch lay 
influence of their parents, so that they shall have | rails lengthwise, supported by crutches, at a height 
a distinct family character, and bear the moral as lof about two feet from the cabbages; this will 
they do the physical image of their progenitors. |form the ridge of the cabbage-house. Lay light 
Parental influence is dissipated amid the varied | brush-wood from the side-walls to the ridge pole ; 
social influences to which they are subjected from | then throw on salt hay, or bog hay, or straw, two 
their earliest days. Then what perplexities har-|inches in depth. As the cold weather advances 
rass the man of business in the city—his capital | throw on dirt until you have a depth of say six or 
often invested in profitless enterprise, exposed to|eight inches, or even more, when the winters are 
the depredations of dishonest men, betrayed,| severe, and finally spank the dirt roof with the 
cheated, and ruined by knaves and bankrupts.—| flat of a spade, until it will shed the rain. Fill 
From the very character of his business, he has|up the two ends of your house in the same man- 
to trust far more of his available means to the in-|ner, leaving only small air holes of a foot or two 
tegrity of his fellows than the cultivator. His|in diameter, which may be closed with hay. The 
debts are often scattered over a wide extent of|length of the house should be on a north and 
territory, and collections are not only expensive, | south line. 

but exceedingly uncertain. But his commercial} In the early spring you will find your most 
credit depends upon this uncertainty, and he is|unpromising plants have heads of their own, and 
often compelled to fall back upon nothing, a ru-|all be thriving and fresh. Try it at once, and 











ined man. you'll try it ever afterwards.—£z. 
Ninety-five failures in a hundred, amongst most sse2- 
business men in the city, tell a sad tale of the per- Weevil in Wheat. 
plexity and sorrow, the corroding -cares and an- 
cuish, of mercantile life. How cana father, goad-| Cor. Harris:—As you desire farmers to 


ed with these anxieties, from the beginning to the| write for your paper, and tell their experience in 
end of the year, do justice to his children, even if| farming, I concluded to jot down a few words at 
his business allowed him to be with them a part|this time. I have taken the Cultivator for nearly 
of the time? He is not in aframe of mind to su-|15 years, and my family look anxiously for each 
perintend their education and to perform a father’s | No. as it comes, as for an old friend, as a great 
office. many receipts and remedies have appeared from 
The farm preserves the family in its integrity.|time to time, and we still want information here 
The home has in it that charming word, and that|in South-western Ohio. 
more charming thing, the fireside, around which| Our wheat here was injured by what is called 
parents and children gather, and where the bright | the black weevil. It is a small dark colored bug; 
and cheerful blaze upon the hearth is but a true|it seems to comes out of the wheat either before 
type of the flame of love that glows in every |or after it is threshed, or both; it seems to infest 
heart. The parents have been drawn together,|the barns the whole year, living in the wheat and 
not by the sordid motives of wealth, or the am-|rye, and eating it all the time. As I have never 
bitious desire of social display, but for the quali-| heard it described, nor a remedy proposed through 
ties seen in each other. The glory of the fireside |any agricultural paper that I have seen, I would 
to the husband is that the wife is there; and to|like to hear from you or any of your contributors. 
the wife that he is there who is head of the wo-| A reme dy against this pest would add much to- 
man, and the band in that home circle. Here| ward saving the wheat here. Enclosed I send 
they gather at morning and evening, and at noon.| you a few specimens. _—- Yours respectfully, 
Their board is almost always surrounded with the Wma. W. Woop. 
same circle, and here they spend the long winter} Hamilton Co., Oct., 1857. 
evenings together.— American Journal of Educa- 


’ AnsweR.—The specimens sent are evidently the 
tron. 


insect known as the Rice Weevil, ( Calandra oryze ) 
It is of a dark reddish brown color, with two orange 
—_ spots on each wing case, a long curved snout, with 

Selecta suitable spot in a garden or field, six jaws at the end, with which it pierces the grain. It 
feet in width, of any desired length, free from | attacks ripened grain, as rice, wheat, rye, hemp, etc. 
standing water ; run a furrow the proposed length| The female deposits one egg on a grain, the young 
of your bed, and throw a back furrow upon it.! larve eat into the kernel and burrow there, where it 
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Heading Cabbages in Winter. 
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changes to the pupa state, and shortly after to the| 
perfect weevil, which comes out and goes on to lay- 
ing eggs again. This insect is not much larger than 
a fat flea, is of the compact beetle form, and readily | 
identified by the description above, especially the 
long snout turned to one side. For a remedy, the 
grain, if intended for food, should be kiln-dried. If 
for seed, it should be subjected to fumes of burning 
charcoal, let in to holes in the bottom of the bin or 
cask, which should be otherwise completely closed. 
Chloroform is also said to be effectual in expelling 


these weevil from deposits of grain. Of course this 


insect has no relationship to the wheat midge, some- 
times erroneously called yellow weevil. It is well 
described and illustrated, with other like pests, by 
Townsend Glover, in the Patent Office Report, (Ag- 
ricultural,) for 1854, p. 71.—Eb. 
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Agriculture of Minnesota, 
As SHOWN AT THE TERRITORIAL Farr. 


St. Pau, M. T., Oct. 19, 1857. 

Friend Harris :—We have had a Fair in our 
city. I propose to describe what was in it, 
briefly. 

The number of entries was small. The reason 
is plain. First and foremost, the stringency of 
the money market; second, the great cost of 
transporting, without railways, heavy or bulky 
articles. Consequently, most of the articles ex- 
hibited were from St. Paul and its immediate vi- 
cinity, and the exhibition should have been called 
a County Fair. 

The horses, mules, cattle, sheep and hogs, would 
have done credit to Ohio for quality, if not for 
quantity. 

Among horses, the Morgan stock predominated. 
Some fine Canadian horses were exhibited. They 
are popular horses, because they are strong, har- 
dy, and well adapted to the climate, and are much 
used in the pineries and by farmers from Canada. | 
Mules are in very common use on the road for 
hauling. 

Among cattle, the Devons predominated, but 
there were a few pretty fair Durhams. 

Sheep—Leicestershire, was the only breed on 
exhibition, and were fine animals. 

Hogs—Y orkshire, imported. Very fine. 

Fowls — Domestic chickeus, turkeys, ducks, 
good. Wild ducks, geese and swans, fine. 

Farm and garden products were the chief at- 
tractions of the Fair. Their size, vigorous 
growth, prime quality, and great quantity on a 
given piece of land, excited the surprise of all vis- 
itors unacquainted with Minnesota. Winter 
wheat as plump and heavy as ever grew, 40 and 
50 bushels per acre. 
tured in this short season, was shown. There 
were squashes as large round as a flour barrel, 
and two-thirds as high, potatoes, beets, carrots, 
turnips, onions, in size and quality beyond belief ; 
also sweet potatoes grown here as fir «as in New 
Jersey. 


Ohio dent corn, fully ma-| 
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Domestic Manufactures—A meagre show, tho’ 
creditable for workmanship. 

From Ohio, was Leavitt’s “ Excelsior Young 
America” Corn and Cob Mill, and J. S. Snider's 
Patent Head and Tail Blocks for saw mills, both 
of which were awarded diplomas for their perfect 
adaptation to the purposes for which they were 
made. The latter invention excited the admira- 
tion of our saw mill men, and several sets were 
engaged forthwith of M. W. Carlisle, Esq., of 
Chillicothe, the exhibitor and owner of the right to 
manufacture and vend them in Minnesota. Good 
for Ohio! 

Syrup, made from Chinese Sugar Cane raised 
here, was exhibited. The committee say “it was 
equal in appearance, and in its saccharine qual- 
ity, beyond our best Golden Syrup.” 

Domestic Fruits—A meagre show of apples, 
except Siberian Crabs, which were very fine.— 





Well matured Isabella and Clinton grapes. Ca- 
tawbas not fully ripe, which is unusual. All are 


ordinarily grown without difficulty, but last spring 
was late. 

Wild Fruits—Plums, cranberries and grapes 
are unsurpassed. 

The foregoing is a concise description of the 
articles most prominent in the Fair. 

I recently journeyed to the flourishing town of 
Farriboult, sixty miles interior from this place. 
The continued succession of well fenced and well 
cultivated farms, and the superabundance of crops, 
satisfied me that we will soon become a great ex- 
porting State. I scarcely saw a farm without a 
patch of Chinese Sugar Cane growing on it. The 
growth was fine—ten to twelve feet in height.— 
Here, as elsewhere, our people mean to give this 
plant a fair trial. If they succeed in supplying 
all of their wants, Sambo can pick cotton or stay 
in Africa. 

Grist mills are much needed here to grind our 
grains. Flour is out of proportion in price to the 
cost of wheat. Time must remedy the evil. 

Notwithstanding the backward spring, crops 
have been uncommonly fine. Late planted corn 
is the only crop that has not matured. The grass- 
hopper region, even, (up north,) has been favored 
with tolerable crops. The amount of provisions 
imported is decreasing yearly. If we had enough 

'mills, we would need to import no flour this year. 
Wa. F. WHEELER. 


| 
| Ep. Onto CuLtrvator :—Will you please in- 
form me where the Steam Power Threshing Ma- 
chines are manufactured? also the prices of the 
| different sizes, and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
| Olarksburgh, Oct., 1857. 
| AnsweR.—We are sorry that some manufacturers 
| are so modest as to keep their works private, so we 
cannot answer such inquiries as the above. Ho! all 
| you sleepy mechanics, who make tools for the farm- 
|ers, spread yourselves in the Ohio Cultivator, if you 
| want to get your wares into a good market.—Ep. 
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Inquiry for Steam Power Separator. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Sugar Cane in Belmont. 


A few lots of the Sorghum have attained ma- 
turity, but in most instances it wants three or four 
weeks more to ripen its seeds, and some is so 
backward as to be only just heading out. What 
effect did the frost have on this plant with you ? 
We understand it was sufficient to kill your corn, 
and are anxious to know how the cane stood it ; 
and if the blades or leaves are killed, what is the 
present condition of the stalks still left standing ? 
Information on these points may be very useful 
to those having cane in localities where frosts 
have not yet occurred. I should also be much 
interested in hearing from any one who has tried 
cutting up and keeping the stalks after the frost 
has killed the fodder, what is the best method of 
keeping under such circumstances, ete. 

Our tobacco crop is mainly secured, and a good 
article made. Respectfully thy friend, 

J. T. SCHOLFIELD. 

We have noticed that the Sorghum holds green 
after field corn is bleached from the frost. We join 
in the request for information about using the stalks 
cured for fodder, etec.—Ep. 

Grinding and Cooking Feed for Hogs. 


In your January No. of the Cultivator, Mr. 
Clay gives us his very interesting experience in 
cooking food for hogs. He concludes meal made 
into thin slop is the most profitable ; he omits the 
cost of grinding. I think from his account the 
boiled corn is the most profit, because less ex- 
pense. I should be glad if some one would give 
us their experience in feeding dry meal. Our 
miller says it is better than all, but he has not 
taken the trouble of weighing. Yours, 

Knox Co., Oct. 21. JouN J. TURNER. 
Experiment in Syrup Making. 


Epiror Ouro CuLtivator:—Politicians harp 
a great deal about stealing niggers, and all that 
sort of thing, but we propose to steal their trade, 
and so dispense with the Underground Railroad. 

Last spring I purchased of you one sack of the 
Chinese Sugar Cane seed, planted some, and dis- 
tributed the balance among my neighbors. It 
was not put in until very late in the season, and 
not very well tilled by the way, but it grew very 
luxuriantly in the latter part of the season. This 
fall I had a mill constructed as described in the 
19th No. of the Cultivator, which cost $15, and 
worked admirably well. At first I treated it as 
is generally recommended, by the use of lime, but 
latterly by dissolving one tablespoonful of soda in 
a glass of sweet milk to every 15 gallons of the 
juice, put in before it boils. This latter prepara- 
tion, according to my experience, trrows up much 
more of the green scum than by the usual process. 
I boil down to the consistency of ordinary syrup, 
strain and let it settle for 12 or 24 hours, drain 
off carefully, add again a little sweet milk and 
soda, if the acid is not all out, and boil to the de- 
sired consistency. I have thus worked up one- 
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third of an acre, which yielded 50 gallons of very 
excellent molasses. My cane was not fully ma- 
tured. I procured from one of my neighbors the 
cane that grew on one square rod of ground, which 
yielded 23 gallons of better molasses than was 
ever put through your ponderous beard. My 
better half is going to send some to you and 
yours. J. C. 
Madison Co., O. 


Allright, Jeremiah ; send on the sweetening.— Eb. 
-2<eecF 


From the Scientific American 


Lavender Farming. 


There is one sight in Old England that I love 
beyond measure, and that is, a lavender field; it 
leases from its intrinsic beauty. The lovely 
color of its flowers all the silk dyers are trying 
to match, but can’t exactly hit on the shade.— 
Then its fragrance ! how inimitable, as the sprays 
wave with the breeze! It pleases me, simply 
because it cannot be matched in all the world, 
and I am proud of it accordingly. In England 
there are no less than about two hundred and 
seventy acres of its precious land devoted to lav- 
ender farming. Each acre yields, say, two thou- 
sand six hundred pounds of flowers. Every hun- 
dred pounds of flowers give up by distillation 
about one pound of the otto of lavender; and 
thus we learn that there is an average production 
of 7,000 pounds of lavender otto annually. It 
requires six ounces of this to make a gallon of 
lavender water, so that Brittania and her children 
—Jamaica, Canada and Australia, together with 
a few visitors, America, Germany and Russia— 
use and take home with them the enormous quan- 
tity of 17,000 gallons of this favorite spirit. The 
lavender farms of England are situated at Mitch- 
am, in Surrey, and at Hitchin in Hertfordshire. 
At Mr. Perks’ farm, of the latter place, the lav- 
ender, when in blossom, is resorted to by all the 
bees for miles around. The sound of their hum 
in such vast numbers is quite enchanting. Nor 
do the butterflies neglect to visit so luxurious a 
feast, the taste of which appears to be particularly 
grateful to them. The bees’ love for the laven- 
der is so excessive, that at the harvest time, as 
the sprays fall before the sickle and are tied up 
into sheaves, they will follow it, even at a sacri- 
fice of life, into the boiling still ! 

Septimus PIesse. 

[ We have no doubt that the growth of laven- 
der would prove profitable in this country, and 
the above may call the attention of American far- 
mers to it as an article of cultivation, and then we 
should not have to make a three-thousand-mile- 
voyage to see the welcome and pleasant sight of 
a lavender field ; and in this, as in other things, 
we might with advantage imitate, and, perhaps, 
excel that stout, well-known old gentleman called 
John Bull— Ed. Scientifie Am. 


— 


«2ee¢ — 
It has been satisfactorily ascertained that ducks 
enter the water for divers reasons, and come out 








for sun-dry motives. 
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SY LLLP LD LDL DDD IIo Ei ia ee 
Township Fairs. From Tusser’s 500 Points of Good Husbandry, written about 1550. 
‘ November’s Husbandry. 
The editor of the Akron Beacon, after attending | At Hallontide,* slaughter-time entereth in, 
| the Richfield tp. fair, the other day, says : feo 
3 . 0 « ‘ adhe Ptiae, i ow an 1 ) , 
’ “Commend us to Township Fairs. There is| Their offall for housbold the better will come. 
j ° e.e . . se } . » be , } 
" the sociability of neighbors and friends,—the hon-| Thy dredge snd thy harley go thresh out to malt, 

. . ‘fo et maister cunning, elise lose i Ou BHA ; 
orable and not envious emulation of fellow towns-| Th’ encrease of a seam, is a bushel for store, 
men,—something of the heartiness of home. Ev-) Bad else is the barley, or huswife much more. 
ery one, we suppose, feels a degree of weariness | Some eset to stanee, come weet to the, 

| Some useth to cast it as clean as they can. 
. in making his way through throngs of strangers | For seed go and cast it ; for malting not so, 
at a crow ‘ded County or State Fair. But in a| But get out the cockle, and then let it go. 
township a Fair is a sort of meeting of neighbors Thsesds bestnn on. yet, bat ennenl ell:cegeinn, 
resi ires hec or stover iv cat tle desire . 
who know each other, and whose greetings are | And therefore that threshing, forbear as ye may, 
‘ he: ar ty and he artfe ” Til! Candlemas coming, for sparing of hay. 
Save chaff of the barley. of wheat, and of rye, 
t That is just the way we have been talking for two! From feathers and foistiness, where it doth lie ; 
: Which mixed with corn, being sifted of dust, 
: years past. The nearer you get to the people, the Go give to thy cattle, when serve them ye must. 
“ more useful is the fair. A mere show is nothing, | Leave lntowardly rearing, heep now no mere swine, 
however splendid. The lesson of excellence that a —_ as thou may’st with the offall of thine. 
g cep 5 » F e whe > oO e « ay, 
y reaches every man’s farm, orchard and garden, and The tewer thou keepest, keep better ye may. 
every woman’s kitchen, dairy and fireside, and sets | ze oun up amass pouting, aud want Ge nan Geom 
, a 2 f s } s nought for the poulter, and worse for the poor ; 
1 them to thinking and doing, is the lesson to be taught So now to keep hogs, and to starve them for meat, 
. ‘ : a shi ae Is, as to keep dogs, for to baw] in the street. 
1 by our industrial fairs. Besides, a township fair is 
. o. ws As cat a good mouser, is needfull in house, 
- not so risky. If the weather is likely to be unfavor- Because of her commons she killeth the mouse ; 
- ‘ “ .) So ravening curs, as a many do keep, 
able, it can be postponed ’ whereas, a large County Makes master want meat, and his dog to kill sheep. 


r State Fair admits of nosuch management. State (For Faster) at Martilmas, hang up a beef, 














n — . . For stall-fed and pease-fed, play pickpurse the thief : 
l Fairs have their use for those who are rich enough With that and the like, ere an grasa beef come in, 
n to compete, County Fairs are still better, and should Thy folk shall look cheerly, when others louk thin. 
t not be open to outsiders, but Township Fairs come | ee ae isa _ wete dotage abroad, = 
* se ireshers a threshing, to lay on goo ac 
if right home to the people, where one man is as good | Thresh clean, ye must bid them, though lesser they earn, 
P P And looking to thrive, have an eye to thy barn, 
n as another. These have increased largely this sea-| . ee ee eee eipitneaeas 
t . P P Take heed to thy man, in his fury an¢, heat, 
1 son, and we hope will continue to spread and multi-| With his plough-staff and whip-stock for maiming thy neat, 
” lv by hundred To thresher, for hurting of cow with his fia 
ply by hundreds. Or making thy hen. to play tappile up tail. 
ba 
Some pilfering thresher will walk with a staff, 
e Samptes To Epitors.—Howells of the Ashtabula Will carry home corn, as it is in the chaff ; 
be san Oe. ’ * 8 : " And some in his bottle of leather so great 
Sentinel, gets off a good un, after receiving a big po Will carry home, daily, both barley ani wheat. 
nia tato: | If house-room will serve thee, lay stover up dry, 
° And every sort, by itself for to lie ; 
“Tf agricultural products continue to come in as a overy sont, by Me lie ; 
e gr " P thi k f gett os on Agri- Or stack a for litter, if room be too poor, 
they have of late, we think of getting up And thatch out the residue, noying thy door. 
n cultural Show of our own. Cause weekly thy thresher, to make up thy floor, 
r N. B. Specimens of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., Though slothfull and — there at do lat 
” ike tub for a season, take sack for a shift 
a respectfully solicited. | Yet garner for grain, is the better for thrift. 
y The editor of the Ohio Cultivator “ concurs in the All manner of straw, that is scattered in yard, 
l- ” Good husbandly husbands have daily regard, 
a above ! In pit, full of water, the same to bestow, 
iS — | Where lying to rot, thereof profit may grow. 
Ty : 
P Bioopy Mcrraw.— A ¥s Cook, Esq., of Now plow up thy headland, or delve it with spade, 
i- ; ble ex- Where otherwise profit but little is made ; 
Monroe county, Mich., has had considerable ex je pedir gir guid bv nab nage 
perience and been very successful in treating that That winter may rot it, to compast thy land. 
fatal disease of cattle, the bloody murrain, and he If garden require it now trench it ye may, 
amt > One trench not a yard, from another go lay ; 
l- has furnished the following rece ipt for publi¢ a- Which being well filled with muck by and by, 
d tion, it having been tested thoroughly, and found | Go cover with mould, for a season to lie 
fo efficacious in numerous Cases : | pret ewe eppstetel, pot so sg fy re 
, » 0 od. 8 vaggage to hide ; 
e Take one and a half tablespoonsful of burnt alum Which buried in garden, in trenches a-low, 
Bo pulverized, two spoonsful of saltpetre pulverized ; Shall make very many things better to grow. 
put them in one pint of yeast or one quart of sour intmatniae eae 
buttermilk, put in a bottle, shake well, then turn Old chimney and sooty, if fier once take, 
it down the beast. and move them gently for fif. By burning and breaking, some mischief may make. 
ow S = > te 
When ploughing is ended, and pasture not great, 
teen or twenty minutes, and if the physic “does - Then stable thy horses, and tend them with meat : 
Let season be dry, when ye take them to house 
work in that time, repeat the dose. Sa cara es fgg a. frag é , 
or dange 8, or for fear of a louse. 
For dry murrain, repeat the dose of yeast or Lay compas up, handsomely, round on a hill, 
“S buttermilk and of s saltpetre, leaving out the alum. | To walk in thy yard, at thy pleasure and will ; 
it Gi “ d repeat if nece Monroe More compas it maketh, and handsome the plot, 
rive as abov e, an re pea 1 necessary. eo 440 If horse- keeper, daily, forgetteth it not 


P, Tress. * All Saints Day, Nov. 1 + Straw t Compost manure. 
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|in our travels the past season. The first is the pre- 
|mium establishment of Isaac T. Reynolds of Huron. 
| In this barn the principal stalls are in a long wing. 
Through the middle is an aisle some six feet wide ; 
over this are large trap doors through which the hay 
is thrown from the mows above. The chopped feed 
of straw and corn and cob meal, etc., are also let 
down here into a large vat for mixing and distribu- 
| tion. There are two capacious wells, from which 
water, raised by pumps, is conducted in section 
la al gael ‘troughs to all parts of the stables desired. In the 
‘ ’ iaisle is a large barrow cart for carrying the mixed 
The Editor S able. feed for distribution. It is made a trifle higher at 
; ; aan ____|the sides than the head partition of the stalls, and 
The Homestead Stock Barn. has a flaring flange board, like we see on meat wa- 
ale | gons, which overlaps the partition, so that no feed 
As the kitchen is the pride of the farmer’s house | falls between the barrow and the partition, when it 
for economy and animal life, so is the homestead |i§ shoveled over to the feed troughs. Isaac is a cu- 
barn the pride of the farm. The season is upon us|Tious fellow, and must have lain awake nights, in 
when the stock barn should be in complete order for| Studying up a hundred just such little tricks as that. 
winter. As there are a good many slovenly house-| The stalls themselves, to which all these fixings are 
keepers, so there are a good many slovenly farm- | Only secondary, are floored and boxed up about four 
keepers. When we go abroad among the people, | feet high at the sides, and have gates at the rear or 
aside from the ‘people themselves, there is no point| "trance end, so that when they are all open they 
of more interest to us than the farmer’s barn. Here|8Wing back and shut all but the first stall, then as 
is his Bank, his Treasury, his Factory, his Labora- the stalls are successively filled, the shutting of one 
tory, the Head-quarters of his out-door life. If he is} gate opens the next stall, and soon. When they 
a sluggard or a sloven, this betrays him. If he is|@re all shut, there is an aisle of three or four feet in 
prudent, industrious, skillful, here it is registered to| Tear of the stalls—that is, just as wide as the span of 
his credit. |the gate. At the feed end of the stall is a manger, 
If the late rains have revealed any leaky spots in| protected from the animal’s fore feet by a V shaped 
the roofs, now is the time to repair them, before the | opening, going nearly to the floor. This opening 
whole hay mow or grain scaffold is all a-steam with | admits the head of an ox or cow when raised up, and 
rotting fodder. If the late high winds have played| when the head is through, the animal can put his 
flip-flap with any loose boards upon the siding or! head to the floor, in the narrowest part of the V, but 
gates or doors, stick in the nails, and make all fast. | cannot draw fodder into the stall, or get his feet in 
See that there is a good raised walk of stone, gravel, | the trough. The stalls are cleaned out by having 
or timber, so that the boys can get to the barn in the| the offal thrown by shovels through window scuttles 
foulest weather, without wading. See that the lay-|'” the rear of the stalls. 
ing down places for the cattle, sheep, colts, etc., that} Besides these, there are large square pews for cows 
are to act as outsiders through the winter, are made | with calves, and for other hospital purposes. The 
as dry and comfortable as possible. Set up the par-| sheep and calves have a good basement range under 
titions in the yards, so the colts will not worry the| low scaffolds and in sheds that can be opened or 
sheep, or the big steers hook the bashful calves.—| closed by large fall shutters, like sale booths, to suit 
Fix the watering places so that all can be accommo-| the weather. In a side shed is a sweep horse power, 
dated, and no weak sisters be obliged to go dry upon| with a band running up to the main floor, reached by 
a chilly day, since water costs nothing after the fix-|an inclined plane. On this floor is kept and used 
ings are up. | the Separator, Corn Sheller, Feed Cutter, etc., which 
Having secured all the outside repairs and fixtures, ate operated by the horse power. These are the 
let us take a look upon the inside of the stock barn,| ain features of this barn which affect our present 
We just wrote of outsiders—these should be as few | subject ; many valuable matters we must pass over. 
as possible ; forin our wet and windy winters, it is| The other example we note, is that of Monsieurs 
poor economy to leave stock unsheltered, except per-| Vergon, near Delaware. Theirs isa large bank barn, 
haps the vigorous steers and heifers of our large stock; upon heavy stone walls. The whole basement is 
farmers, that must be fed at the stacks away in the|used for stables. The stalls for the main herd are 
meadows. The first point to examine inside of the| three feet wide, with a manger in front, fronting an 
barn, is the cattle stalls; and here we will cite the} aisle into which hay is let down from the main floor, 
example of two of the best stables we have examined| as in the other case. 
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back some five feet. and the cattle are secured at the | They were to make three heats of two miles each, to 
head by a short chain. The rear of the stalls is|be won by the best two heats. The three horses 
open, the side pieces slanting down to the ground. | started handsomely, and made the two miles (half 
In the rear of the stalls—the whole stable surface| mile track) in 5.26, but in consequence of a flaw in 
being smoothly paved with boulders and gravel—is a|the driving of one of the horses, the heat was de- 
passage wide enough to admit a team with a sled or clared void. After resting 20 minutes, the horses 
cart, with openings at each end of the rows of stalls.| came up again, and made the two miles in 5.25, won 
for going out or entering. When the stable is to be| by the Crawford mare. The third heat was made in 
cleaned out, the team and carriage are started in at the same time, won by Lady Sherman. The fourth 
one end of this passage, and the offal thrown in the heat was made in 5.20, equal to a mile in 2.40, won 


vehicle as it advances. 
ment, and saves a good deal of work and time. 


| 


This is a capital arrange-| by Lady Sherman. 


Under the circumstances, this is 


The| the best and handsomest trotting we have seen in 


Vergons treat their calves and sheep very much as| Ohio, especially the 7th and 8th miles by the two 


Mr. Reynolds does his. 
Some people would like to know how these very | 


| mares. 


We are under many obligations for the courtesies 


wide spreading barns can be filled. The floors of | Of the officers of the Lake Co. Ag. Society, Bros. 


Mr. Reynolds’ barn are in the form of a cross. 


He| Frencu of the Telegraph, and DooxitTie of the Ad- 


enters with his load of hay at one of the transepts, | vertiser, and especially to Geo. Anderson, model far- 
and when he arrives at the centre he has room to| ™€?, of Johnny-cake Ridge, all and sundry of whom 


turn the corner and drive on to fill either wing.—| 
Vergon has three pairs of double doors, and three | 
floors side by side. He enters upon one of the side | 
floors, and fills the bay on that side, then fastens that | 
pair of doors, and going in upon the centre floor,| 
makes a bay of the one he has just used for filling| 
the first bay. The other side is filled in the same | 
manner. This saves a deal of pitching and mowing) 
away. 

We have given these examples in explanation of, 
what we desired to say of stable economy. We 
wish the subject of barn architecture was better | 
considered among our farmers. If any think they | 
have better ways than we have described, let them 
send a clear and concise description, and we shall 
be glad to publish it. 


cil Nin 
Laxe Co. Horse SHow.—As intimated in last No., 
we ran up to the frontier about the 20th of Oct., and 
after looking among the Clevelanders a day, pushed 
on to Lake Co., to see what the Painesvillians could 
do in the way of horses. Though the weather was, 
mild and pleasant in this valley when we left home, 
before we reached the Reserve, we found the ground 
spotted with snow, and on arriving at the Cleveland | 
pier, the Lake was pitching at a terrible rate, and we 
had to let down the chin strap of our cap, to keep it 
and our hair on. Such a state of weather was of 
course disastrous to horse shows. The Lake Co. 
fair grounds are nice and dry sandy soil, and a re- 
spectable number of unterrified men and horses were 
not to be deterred from going through the motions| 
Of the show as a 
whole there were several commendable features, but 


according to the programme. 


the only noticeable item which we saw, was a trot 
between Lady Sherman of Ashtabula, and Lady 
Grace (better known as the “ Crawford mare”) of 
Cleveland, and a well known sorrel] horse, driven by 
our accomplished horse friend, Curtis of Cleveland. | 


will please consider themselves touched. 





enaniegagtiliitinico identi 

Take Care oF THE Toots !—See here, you care- 
less men! It’s none of our business in particular, 
but as we darted past your farms, we saw lots of har- 
rows, cultivators, shovel plows, hay racks, etc., etc., 
which you have no further possible use for this year, 
left along by the fences and way side, soaking most 
shamefully in these dripping days and nights. Do 
please take the first fair day, gather up all the tools 
thus exposed, clean and grease the irons, and put 
them in some place where they will take no further 
damage till you want them for use. We verily be- 
lieve that a great many of the tools, wagons, etc., are 
a deal worse off for the neglect of the winter, than 
they are for being used in the summer. 


Mary 1s Cominc.—About the time our readers are 
receiving this No. of the Cultivator, we expect to 
welcome Mary to her place again. She writes that 
she has taken on over a dozen pounds avoirdupois, as 
the effects of lobster living, and now registers near 
a hundred weight net, and feels competent to look 
her winter’s work in the face. 
Mary. 


A brave, good girl is 


ILtusTRATED Annual Recister of Rural Affairs 
for 1858, with 130 engravings, No. 4. Albany, N. 
Y.: Luther Tucker & Son. Price 25 cts. This is 
another capital No. of a capital series. 


American WaTER Cure Atmanac for 1858. 

ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1858.— 
We have both the above from Fowler & Wells, N. 
’. Price 6 cts. each, or 25 for $1. 


Premium Norman Cott.—Messrs. White, of Union 
Co., informs us that the $10 premium they offered 
for the best Norman colt, from their horse, at the 
Colt Show, noticed in O. Cult. of 15th Sept., at Es- 
sex, was given to a last spring’s foal, owned by J. B. 
Benedict. 
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| keep as they should, can hope to get along with less 
‘trouble than this. In some cases, even more pains 
|than this will pay well. For very choice fruit, that 
is desired to be kept long and well, we would take 
each apple by itself, and wrap it*in a piece of soft 
| paper, as oranges and lemons are put up, and put 


Ee Oe (them in boxes or kegs of not more than a bushel 


H 0 R T i é | L T Y) R A L each, and then they will open in a dry time, when 

: ‘such things will be prized, fit for a king—that is, a 

7 ‘ lie ollieaiiiaaes nies | /armer king, and his queen and princes of the royal 
‘he i \ Apples. ” 

SE a eee wee ae | househould, who, according to the Scripture, shall be 


The Apple crop of the country is not sufficiently | rst partakers of the fruits. ; . 
prized and cared for. Other fruits are good in their| There is another way of keeping apples in winter, 
season—Peaches, Quinces, Pears, Cherries, etc., but | that _— have seen practiced, and on some acnsunte 
for a stand-by, there is nothing else can fill the place | think it better than to keep in barrels = boxes. The 
of Apples. Our only object in this present writing: | plan is, to build in the fruit cellar a Ger of shelves, 
ie to say a few words about gathering and keeping | S*Y two feet wide, with side strips six inches high, 

: | nailed on the edges ; the shelves about twenty inch- 
les apart, and of such length as will contain what 
fruit is to be puton. The shelves may be set against 

” : apm the wall of the cellar or out in open space, as is mos 
baskets should be provided with a lining of cloth or| : ; ee P Pa . 
ae sing | Convenient ; if set out, it is easy to go all about them, 
other soft substance, to prevent the fruit from being | d bei ‘bl bite & : x 
. | eB y 3s 
bruised against the sides. Next, the picker should| ®® eing more acsten e to ig t, the fruit can be 
v7 F . h th | better inspected from time to time. We have seen 
have a tree ladder that will enable him to reach the ee. 
: ' Api : jet | CXcellent arrangements of this kind in the cellars of 
fruit without shaking it off, and a piece of rope to let . “ 
ae Thus jp-| Our friends Vergon of Delaware, and Anderson of 
down the basket as often as it is filled. lus equip- Pei 7. ; ppree thie bad , 
ped, the fruit gatherer can go to his work, selecting | ensco e. A suite of shelves o bi is ‘ ind, were e 
only such apples as are sound and fit to put up for’ of twelve or fourteen feet boards, will hold from fifty 
keeping, to lay in his basket, and dropping all others| to seventy-five bushels of apples. 
upon the ground, to be picked up for feeding to stock,) The chief advantages of this plan are, that the 








vores 


apples in Winter. 
The care should commence with the first move- 
ment in picking from the trees, for which purpose 


or otherwise disposed of. | fruit can be stored away at once where it is to re- 
If apples are to be kept in barrels, which is the| main ; by partitions easily set in, the fruit of each 
most common way, they should be laid in by hand,| tree can be kept by itself; then as the winter ripen- 
and not poured from the basket, to be bruised upon | ing or decaying goes on, a person'can begin at one 
the barrel, or against each other. They should be| end of the shelf, pick over and lay back the fruit, 
dry and clean when put up, and after standing a few| taking out any that is going to decay, selecting the 
weeks will have gone through the first sweating pro-| most forward for immediate use, and in short, of 
cess, and be ready for final packing. This should be| knowing just the condition of the whole lot at once. 
done with the same carefulness as the first, looking | The shelves are easily constructed by any farmer, by 
closely for the development of any rot or imperfec- | taking pieces of plank or scantling for uprights at the 
tion that escaped notice in the first instance. It has|/ends and middle of the shelves, bore large augur 
been demonstrated that apples keep best in barrels | holes for the cross-bars, put in sticks to rest the bed 
that have been before used for salt. So that if old! boards upon, then lay in the bed boards, nail on the 
salt barrels cannot be readily obtained, common flour | side strips, and drive the uprights so as to hold them 
barrels can be made to answer the same purpose, by | close ; fasten the upper end of the uprights to the 
being first drenched with salt water. In all cases joist over head, and let the bottoms stand firm on the 
the barrels or boxes must be very dry when the fruit| ground, and the shelves are ready for the apples. 
is put up, and if old salt barrels are used, they should 
be first well washed, to take out the excess of salt. 
When the apples are re-packed, the inside of the 


For long keeping, fruit should not be much ex- 
posed to the light, as it hastens ripening, and conse- 


quently hastens decay. When apples have gone to 

barrels should be lined with heavy packing paper, or| their final packing, they should not be exposed to 
a thin coating of clean dried straw, to keep the fruit] currents of fresh air, as this carries off the aroma, and 
from being bruised by pressure, as well as to absorb | apples kept in the atmosphere of their own aroma 
any little moisture arising from it. Then the barrels} are far more delicious and positive in taste, than 
should be placed in a dry, airy cellar, secure from the| those which have had their spirit all faded out of them 
| by too much ventilation. This is why apples kept in 
This prucess will involve some labor, but it is labor | close barrels, or wrapped in papers, have more juice 
that will pay ; and no farmer who expects apples tu! and spirit than those kept open ; therefore, for late 





frost, and covered close. 
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keeping, we prefer barrels to shelves, while for early | cerning the planting of fruit trees, but the setting 
and mid-winter use, the shelves may be preferable. the trees with a sufficient leaning towards the 


So says the Editor of the Ouro Cuntivator. | south-west, is of great importance to keep the sun 
ip apg » | from scorching and thereby killing the bark, by 

For the Ohio Cultivator. bome-ay means the worms are in, and the tree ru- 

Loss of Trees— Planting Orchards. ined. The wind has a tendency to incline the 





_ |trees of a young orchard eastward, even when the 
Dear Cor. Harris :—I notice in the Ohio} trees have been several years set. Trees thus 
Cultivator of October Ist, a piece headed “ Good | inclined should be wrenched back at a proper 
and Bad Luck in Planting Trees.” I believe ‘time, when the ground is sufficiently wet, so as to 
there is a good deal of truth in Mr. Bateham’s| reverse the direction to an opposite one. And if 
remarks, for careless planting will have its effect,| this cannot be done, a thin light board should be 
as well as dry seasons. Trees barely stuck into} nailed on the south-west side of each tree liable 
the ground, and left to take care of themselves, |to be injured by the scorching rays of the summer 
will not do. I recollect in the spring of 1842, I) sun, with a couple of fourpenny nails, which board 
entrusted the planting of 32 thrifty young apple | and nails will not injure the tree, but prove a pro- 
trees, to an employed hand, and that summer they | tection. Ropert A. SHERRARD. 
nearly all died. Whereas, of 44 trees that I| Jefferson Co., O., Oct., 1857. 
planted with my own hands, with my usual care, 
not one died. I afterwards discovered that the 
employed hand rm dug pr —s narrow 
hole, and thrust the roots of the trees down in a} od va 
compressed, injured manner, with no depth of The New York Fruit Growers’ Society held its 
earth to shield them from the summer heat. But| @2val mortmag * Rochester, a few weeks since—J. 
again, I have noticed that not only careless plant- J. Thomas in the chair. The attendance was good, 
ing will eause trees to die, but careless plowing and much interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
and working a young orchard, has a tendency to| A number of important questions were discussed, and 
help on the injury and death of trees. And in| some interesting facts elicited, some of which are of 
like manner the letting stock of any and all kinds | practical value to us in Ohio. We extract the fol- 
run in a young orchard for the greed of getting a lowing from the Report : imei 
little pasture, has had the tendency to destroy Pog nil : ; 
many young orchards that would have soon been| “@ the Pear on (Quince stock be cultivated ad- 


= —— — 


Fruit Culture and Fruit Trees. 





valuable, if care had been taken care of them.— vantageously on a large scale for market ? 
Again, I have noticed not only in our own coun-| J.J. Thomas said the most remarkable orchard 


ty, but elsewhere all abroad where I have been, | in Wayne county was the dwarf pear orchard of 
that numbers of young, thrifty like apple and|T. G. Yeomans of Walworth. He had sueceeded 
plum trees, have died within the last two years,|/ admirably with the Duchesse de Angouleme, but 
that I suppose might have been planted ten or fif-| not as well with the White Doyenne. He exam- 
teen years, more or less. This has been attribu-| ined the bearing trees on the grounds of Ellwan- 
ted to the severity of the winters and the severe ger & Barry. On one half acre stood 200 trees 
drouth of two summers. I also notice that the|of the White Doyenne, six years old, and he had 
forest trees of all sorts have suffered no doubt| made a carefully low estimate of the fruit now on 
from the same cause. | the trees, and would state at 60 bushels, though 
The fall season is considered by many fruit) he had no doubt it was more. These, if sold at 
growers to be the best time for planting an or-|the low price of $3 a bushel, would certainly 
chard. In the first place, the ground before| yield a good profit on half an acre of land, besides 
planting should be sufficiently moist by rain, or| paying for the culture. Last year the crop was 
be made so by sprinkling the earth, as it is put in|larger. The crop on some other varieties, and 
around the trees, taking care to shake the loose|on other parts of the grounds, he had no doubt 
earth or dirt well among the roots, and packing| was five times as large. The Louise Bonne de 
the same down tight around the tree with the | Jersey were truly bending under the weight of 
feet. And in the second place, to save ground,|fruit. He was satisfied that dwarf pears could be 
lay it off in squares each 40 feet, and set a tree) cultivated in the field with horses, like corn, and 
in the middle of each square, then the first row | large crops and large profits realized by the cul- 
will contain ten trees, and the second nine, and so tivator. A few free-growing, productive sorts, 
on. In the third place, the trees selected from | well proved, should be selected for the orchard, 
the nursery should neither be too young nor too/|and the new and untried sorts left to be proved 
old, but of a thrifty growth. The holes for set-|in the garden. 
ting the trees in, should be wide and deep enough| Mr. Herendeen, of Madison, had recently vis- 
to admit some loose rich dirt to be thrown in the| ited the orchard of T. G. Yeomans, at Macedon. 
bottom of the hole, before the tree is set in. Af-| He had 10,000 trees, seven years old. They 
ter the tree is set, before the dirt is tramped | were of different sizes, mostly as much as 3 or 4 
down, the tree should be leaned toward the south- inches through the trunk, and bearing from half 
west, and staked so as to retain that direction — a bushel to a bushel. Saw several specimens 
There has been a great deal written and said con-|that weighed over a pound. They were all the 
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Duchesse de Angouleme, and thought ie were 
as sure as the potato crop. 

H. N. Langworthy inquired if the Duchesse de | 
Angouleme was adapted to this climate, and to 
light land, as he had not one -eded with it. 

Mr. Ellwanger inquired if Mr. Langworthy 
had grown it on pear stock, a being answe red 
in the aflirmative, stated that this variety never 
did well on the pear stock. 

Mr. Townsend stated that seven y 
commenced raising trees. A quantity of quince 
stocks were imported and set in the usual man- 
ner—in nursery rows, and budded with pears.— 


At the age of one year, one half the pear trees) 


were dug out. He then determined to leave the 
balance in such a manner that the ground might 
be occupied by a pear orchard, whic h was done 
by removing two rows and leaving one, which 
made the distance 10 feet between the rows.— 
The rows thus left were thinned out so that they 
stood 3 or 4 feet apart. At the distance of 20 
feet in each alternate row, a standard pear tree 
was planted, so that the ground was cut up into 
squares of 10 feet, which I think is the proper 


distance for a dwarf and standard pear orch: urd. | § 


The dwarf trees on this plot are now 5 years from 
the bud. The land occupied by these trees is 
about one acre. The product this year, 11 bar- 
rels Bartlett, sold for $10 per barrel, and by es- 
timate the balance of the crop will be 30 barrels, 
which is sold at the same price. 
trees in 1855 yielded 18 barrels; in 1856 but a 
small crop. The varieties are Bartlett, White 
Dovenne, Le Cure, Louise Bonne de Jersey and 
Duchess de Angouleme, with a number of varie- 
ties planted as specimen trees. Mr. T. had not 
the least doubt but the culture of pears upon 
quince could be made profitable. But the plant- 
er of dwarf trees could not expect a return with- 
out at least giving his trées as good tillage as he 
does his potato fie ld; and the course taken by 
most planters has been quite the contrary, which 
has in a great measure been the cause of the pre- 
judice against the planting of the pear on quince. 
Mr. Barry said, a few years ago we were all) 
equally in the dark. We didn’t know but all 
pears would grow well on the quince, but experi-| 
ence has taught us that only a few varieties suc-| 
ceed. Persons who had not even obtained the | 
little knowledge to be had on the subject, have 
purchased trees entirely unsuited to their wants— 


perhaps varieties that would not grow on the| 


quince—they of course languish or die. The un- 
successful cultivator sits down and writes an ar- 
ticle for some agricultural paper, pronouncing the 
whole dwarf pear business a humbug. With the| 
light we have at present on the subject, any per- 
son can select varieties that are as certain to grow | 
and produce a crop as either corn or potatoes. 


H. E. Hooker planted dwarf pears and peach- | 


es in alternate rows, six years since, mostly Lou- 
ise Bonne de Jersey, and had obtained more 
bushels of pears than peaches. Thought pears'| 
could be grown as cheaply as peaches. 


2ars since he | 


These same | 
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|good pear orchard on a sandy loam soil. Never 
saw trees more loaded. Saw the fruit picked 
from small Bartlett pear trees some six feet high, 
and most of the trees produced from a bushel to 
‘a bushel and a half. With good cnltivation, noth- 
ing could be more profitable than raising pears. 


| What form of the tree is best for the Standard 
Pear? 
Mr. Berckmans said the best plan of training 
‘was in the pyramidal form for the first ten or 
twelve years. After this time allow the tree to 
‘take its own course. The apple tree grows some- 
what regular, but the pear tree very crooked and 
straggling. If the tree is allowed to attain a 
‘height of four or more feet with a single stem, 
and then throw out several main branches for a 
head, when loaded with fruit, it is very apt to 
‘break at the union of these branches with the 
/main stem, just as we see many peach trees.— 
Had seen many trees in Prof. Mapes’ grounds 
‘entirely destroyed in this way. The tree should 
be allowed and encouraged to branch from the 
ground when young, and until it becomes well es- 
tablished in both root and branch. ‘This was the 
course pursued by himself in Belgium, and also 
|by Van Mons. 
| Mr. Barry said there were several things to be 
‘considered in determining the proper form of a 
'tree—the general welfare of the tree, the effects 
of the wind, convenience in gathering the fruit, 
and protection to the trunks—all these were ques- 
tions that needed consideration. The ordinary 
method of pruning up to a single stem six feet 
high, and then forming the head, would not an- 
swer as well for the pear as for the apple. ‘The 
|exposed trunk is very apt to become injured by 
the sun and the frosts of our severe and changea- 
ble winters. By allowing the branches to grow 
from near the ground, the ‘trunk is well protected. 
During high winds, trees with tall stems are very 
‘much exposed. In the pyramidal form this is 
prevented, as the heaviest part of the tree is near 
the ground. It needed no argument to show that 
it was much more convenient to pick the fruit 
when the tree was grown in this form. ‘Then, it 
iis the natural form, for in nine cases out of ten 
young trees would assume this form, if they had 
room to do so. Trees grown in this way also 
bear fruit earlier, and grow erect instead of lean- 
ing on one side, as all high headed trees do. For 
these reasons, Mr. B. preferred the pyramidal 
form for either dwarf or standard pear trees. 


Mr. H. E. Hooker would not differ much from 
Mr. Barry, except he would recommend to prune 
up a short distance, so that the ground under the 
|tree could be kept cultivated by the plow and 
cultivator. To have a tree branch from the 
ground was quite an inconvenience in cultivating. 
The pruning up should be gradual, and when 
‘done leave a clean stem of about two feet. Even 
then the weight of fruit will bring the branches 
to the ground. 
| S. H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfield, was cul- 





Mr. Fish had visited a neighbor who had a’ tivating pear trees as pyramids, branching directly 
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from the ground; others with a clean trunk for| 
2} feet, and still others with a clean stem 5 feet} 


high. Commenced growing them 5 feet, then 
tried 24 feet, and lastly tried the pyramid. The! 


trees are all now in bearing. Preferred those 23 
feet, because they could be well cultivated, with-| 
out injury to the limbs, and on this form the wind 
has but little effect, and the trunk he thought suf- 
ficiently protected. The greatest injury to the 
trunks of pear trees was caused by the reflection 
of the sun from the snow. The trees trimmed 5 
feet high are injured by the wind. ‘Trees that 
branch from the ground will bear at least one’ 
year earlier than those trimmed two feet high, 
and generally three years before those that are 
trimmed up five feet. 

Mr. Townsend allowed his trees to branch out 
at two feet from the ground. 

Mr. Fish had learned from experience that it 
was best to let trees branch as low as possible-—, 
If it was inconvenient to cultivate, the hoe might 
be used a little. 

Mr. Barry thought low trees could be cultivat- 
ed very easily. The weeds will not grow where 
the ground is shaded by branches. A great re- 
formation had taken place in this respect. A few 
years ago every body wanted tall trees, eight or 
ten feet high; now all intelligent men were anx- 
ious to get low headed trees. 

J. J. Thomas thought the objections to low 
headed trees on account of the difficulty of culti- 
vation, not well founded. The roots extend far 
beyond the branches, so that if the ground should 
not be stirred directly under them, little would be 
lost. Some varieties of pears it is known are 
very easily blown from the tree; low headed 
trees will in a great measure prevent this. 


What age is best for planting apple and pear 
trees from Nurseries to Orchards, to insure suec- 
cess ? 


T. C. Maxwell said that when he commenced | 
the nursery business, having no extra sized apple} 
trees, (as they were at that time in great demand.) | 
he procured some, and they were planted in his| 
neighborhood, with the small ones from his own) 
nursery. The result was such as to convince| 
himself and his customers that it was folly to plant 
large trees. 

C. P. Bissell, of Rochester, five years since, at 
a good deal of trouble and expense, removed 
some large cherry trees to his grounds, and was 
so successful that he had been induced to try oth- 
ers, but had given it up as a bad job, and here- 
after all he would seek would be a young, healthy 
tree. 

Mr. Berckmans said that the French rule was 
that a tree should make all its wood on the spot 
where it grows, and hence a tree is generally cut 
down to the ground after transplanting. When 
Mr. B. came to this country, he brought a ship 
load of pear trees, the best of his own and Van 
Mons’ collections. The wood was injured on the 
voyage, and on transplanting he cut down to the 


U 





sound wood, many to the ground. Those that 
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were apparently uninjured were planted without 
much cutting; but they lingered for years, and 
most of them finally died. Those that he cut 
down are now beautiful pyramids, requiring no 
vare, and producing beautiful crops. 

Mr. Fish once sold a collection of trees to a 
lady in Pennsylvania. While delayed at Corn- 
ing, the mice got into the bundle and gnawed the 
bark off several of the trees, some six inches 
above the roots. He cut them down and made 
the lady a present of them. The present year, 
being in the neighborhood, he called to see the 
trees, and those that had been cut down were the 
finest of the lot. 

Mr. Ainsworth said that when he commenced 
the nursery business, he could not persuade peo- 
ple to buy his small trees. One of his neighbors 
went on a journey with his team in search of fine, 
large trees, and returned, heavily laden with about 
fifty apple trees. In two years after there was 
hardly a tree living. He then bought small trees, 
and now has a fine young orchard. Nine years 
ago two of his neighbors, one Mr. Wilbur, and 
the other being unsuccessful he would not name, 
determined to plant cherry trees. Mr. W. sent 
to Ellwanger & Barry, and bought two year old 
trees, planted them, and they are now as beauti- 
ful trees as man ever looked upon. The other, 
on seeing the trees, made up his mind that he 
would find better trees than that, and succeeded 
in finding some big ones, two or three inches 
through. They are alive now, but little larger 
than when first planted. The philosophy of the 
thing is this; when a large tree is taken up, so 
many of the roots are broken off that the tree 
starves before new roots are formed to furnish it 
sustenance. 

Mr. Barry was glad to hear this question dis- 
cussed. No doubt thousands of trees are de- 
stroyed by being removed too large. A young 


} . ° 
, tree is checked but little by removal, and soon 


commences its growth. It would be well to be 
definite in our discussions. The question was, 
what age is best. For the pear, cherry and plum, 
two years was old enough, and if persons wished 
a model orchard, trees of one year old would be 
better. Apples at three years old are suitable 
for transplanting, though four years is not too old. 
Some varieties are larger at three than some oth- 
ers are at four years. 

Mr. Hooker would prefer two year old trees, 
even for a model orchard. When trees one year 
old are transplanted and cut back, they throw out 
very weak branches. 

Mr. Barry had found this to be the case. A 
tree one year old should be allowed to grow one 
season after transplanting before being cut back. 

Mr. Townsend had transplanted pear trees of 
all ages, from one to six years. Seldom lost a 
tree of any age. Had also found cutting back 
one year old trees to be injurious. Thought two 
year old trees to be the proper age. ° 

Mr. Hoag, of Lockport, planted fifty trees six 
years old, and lost about one-fifth. " They re- 
mained stationary for three years, refusing to 
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grow an inch, and then started and made good) Grares.—The long season of putting up fruit 
trees. The ground is a heavy clay, and so stiff is almost over. Grapes are about the only one 
as to be almost unfit for culture. Where one of remaining, and of all the ways in which these can 
these large trees died, he put in one two years | be put up for winter use, we prefer nature’s mode 
old, and it is now the best tree of the lot, though|the best. We have kept them as fresh as when 
they are all fine and bearing well. picked from the vines, till near the opening of 
_— . Ks SiN, in the following simple manner: Have 
‘ by your side a box with a layer of nice cotton 
Dome Miscellany, batting in it; pick the grape bunches one by one 
* oad ~ carefully, removing all imperfect and decayed 
ones with a pair of sharp scissors, being careful 
Fall Work. not to handle the fruit or remove the light down 
aaa upon them. When you have a layer of the fruit, 
Winter Boquets— Gathering Seeds—House Plants cover with a second layer of the batting, and so 
—Fresh Grapes— Grape Jelly— Grape Pre-| continue to do, putting batting between each two 
serves—Crab Apple Jelly and Preserves. layers of grapes, and when the box is full, leave 
ae : d “ |it uncovered or loosely covered, that the air may 
Phe first severe frost of the season visited US| reach them, and set them in a cool, dry place, 
last night and to-day. I can only see a blacken-| where they will not freeze. A tight room, where 
ed, blighted desolation, where yesterday was 4 there is no fire, is best—they will not bear the 
large and brilliant collection ot dahlias. We damp of a cellar. Some keep them well in saw- 
shall miss the beautiful flowers, but their loss in- dust, and others spread them on shelves. 
doors may be in a great measure supplied by the) Gpapge Jey is vood, but somewhat difficult 
po ere of winter ee ae cheerful |to make, as if boiled too much or too little, it will 
and pleasant ornaments in winter. iere is no ; -s.., " iain” tal » tee 
eikday ; country home among our readers bat a alin ge set — see _ 
y 8 ee) # P UU jelly. Scald the fruit slightly, and express the 
that would furnish an ample supply of grasses for juice, add a pound of powdered loaf sugar to a 
this purpose. It is late to procure the material pint of juice, boil about 15 minutes, dip into tum- 
now, but something may yet be done. We once | pjers or moulds, let them stand uncovered a few 
made a very pretty one from the contents of the days, then seal them and put them away. We 
hay mow. , have eaten preserves made from ripe grape skins, 
But eae ne =— a yr the sea-| which were very nice, and made I was told sim- 
son, and gather a handful of each kind of grass as | 1. hy fae 5 F Read aaa 
it comes into flower, not waiting for the seed to. ply p Pager et - oe ae ph ae 7 
; : e * skins, g ar, sealing 
ripen. By winter you will be surprised to see jars. The pulps had been squeezed out for other 
how great a variety you have gathered, and how purposes. 
beautiful they are. A few heads of millet and!" Crap APPLE JELLY is a favorite of ours, both 
other grain, and of the common teazel, are a de- lfor the table and for jelly cake, and is made with 
sirable addition, as most of these droop more great ease. Take the Siberian crab, if it can be 
gracefully than grasses. All these should be had, boil till tender, and squeeze out most of the 
dried in the dark. ‘ juice and pulp through a strong cloth, then add 
: Purchase, another spring, several papers of the /jalf a Ib. of brown sugar to a lb. or pint of fruit, 
different kinds of French eternal flowers and the | poil about five minutes, and dip into moulds. We 
common amaranth. All these grow readily and |have made an elegant preserve from this fruit, by 
arama cere oe cee mee “ cut . wuld selecting large and fair ones, cutting out the cores 
ime before there is heavy frost, the former should | ¢, 5 iat crag. © scenic 
be picked while yet aiken buds; lay them | “Pegi o yr - _ ne ~ “ oe i 
. “- e. gs y till clear in a syrup made from loaf 
in a dark drawer, and they will open beautifully. | sugar—a pound for a pound of fruit—then seal- 
If the stems are too short, lash them to broom |ing jn glass jars a - 
splinters or fine wire. When fresh flowers are} ° ~*~ nL IN 7 ibid: 
gone, tie up the grasses neatly, mingling the dry} A Contrast.—In 1837, when the business 
flowers with them, and put them in your vase,| world was convulsed to its centre, under the ef- 
and you will find that, with little trouble, you | fects of a monetary crisis, this country imported 
have secured a boquet which will last for years, | from abroad, during the year, over eight million 
without change, and add greatly to the cheerful-| dollars worth of breadstuffs. In 1857, when we 
ness of home. lare experiencing a similar revulsion, we have a 
If, by any mischance, any of the flower seeds | surplus of upwards of thirty millions value of 
have failed to be gathered, let them be secured at} breadstuffs for export. This difference is de- 
once, put into paper bags, and the names marked | cidedly encouraging. 
on them, and if there are any chrysanthemums or | 
other plants designed to blossom in the house, take| « Father,” said a cobbler’s lad, pegging away 
them up at once into their pots or boxes, pre-{at an old shoe, “ they say that trout bite good 
serving all the roots, and keep them in a cool|now.” “ Well, well,” replied the old gentle- 
room for a few days. Always be careful not to|man, “ you stick to your work, and they won't 
rot the roots by too much water, as is often done. | dite you /” 
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Letter from Mary. 








An Autumn Ride— Visit to Ben. Perley Poore— 
Military Review—Essex Co. Fair. 
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|sible. 
| 


The main object in the plan of the house 
and surroundings seemed to be, that art should 
simply guide, rather than remove, the rustic, ru- 


ral appearance. And the architect succeeded 


Opposite my window stretches a long, broad | well. Above the windows elk-horns drooped in 


orchard, bounded by a rude stone wall. ‘The ap-| 


ple trees are bending with their burden of ripe 
fruit. ‘The corn is ready to be gathered, and the 
shocks are rustling in the wind. Down the hill 
by the old farm-house lies a pile of golden pump- 
kins, and against the fence stands a rack with its 
string of quartered apples drying in the sunlight. 

The glory of the harvest time is here. The 
richness and brilliance of summer, its ardent heat 
and gay verdure, have softly changed and melted 
into the pensiveness of autumn. 

We rode into the country yesterday. By the 
side of the Merrimac, up among the hills, through 
long, shady lanes, and by the gorgeous forests.— 
A soft, beautiful haze hung over the hills and 
woods, and some of the fervency of summer still 
lingered in the autumn breeze. A strange, sweet 
spirit enters your heart when your vision takes 
in such silent beauty, for your buried dear ones 
come before you with all that was gentle and 
lovely in their characters. 

Your better self triumphs over your grosser 
nature, and all the beautiful thoughts and hopes 
that you have cherished in your heart as too frail 
and sacred to be defined to a mortal friend, de- 
velope beneath this strange influence, just as mu- 
sic awakes a -rapture within, that language can 
never express! 

The boughs of the elms and maples bent above 
us, and their leaves, crimson, orange, and tenderly 
streaked with green, drifted down upon us as si- 
lently as the angels drop blessings down upon 
this anxious world ! 

Death does not seem so stern a thing amid this 
gradual, beautiful decay. Why should it? The 
promise of the spring-time is fulfilled, and faith- 
ful nature glows with the consciousness of its per- 
fect trust. Just as heaven gleams in the last look 
of the righteous, so she puts on her beautiful 
robes, ere she gathers them up, and lays down in 
her shroud for a season of rest. 





Upon my table lies a sprig of cedar and a bit 
of box, with a withered marigold. ‘They possess 
no peculiarity in themselves, for there are finer 
ones all about me, only as they serve as a remem- 
brance of my visit through the gardens of Jndian 


Hill Farm, at West Newbury, the residence of 
the famous Ben. Pertey Poors, Secretary of 


the U. S. Ag. Society. 

It was at the time of the encampment of the 
First Battalion of Rifles, under command of Maj. 
Poore, upon Camp Newell, the summit of Indian 
Hill. Here the soldiers had pitched their tents, 
and banners were waving in the breeze, and 
crowds gathering to witness the military parade 
and display of the several companies there as- 
sembled. 

The mansion of the Major is constructed in a 
style of architecture as queer and quaint as pos- 





place of the cornice, and the pillars that supported 
the piazza at the front entrance, were just as they 
were taken from the forest, with their rough bark 
undisturbed, but beautitied by the clinging honey- 
suckle and woodbine that twined around them. 

The Major is a farmer, besides being a literary 
and military man, and one of his peculiarities is, 
that he keeps none but white cattle upon his place. 
If we were a judge of such things, we should 
think him a model in his way, by the spacious 
barns, broad acres, pens of fair, plump Suffolks, 
and everything pertaining to a well regulated 
farm. 

At 11 o’clock, the companies were drawn up in 
front of the mansion, and reviewed by Brigadier 
General Andrews, of Salem. And among the 
many uniformed officers, we recognized the gal- 
lant Major, of medium stature, broad, muscular 
chest, sandy hair and beard, a face beaming with 
welcomes and good nature, and a pair of arms 
and shoulders, strong enough to wheel another 
barrel of apples to Boston, at the next election! 

From Indian Hill we drove on to Newbury- 
port, to attend the exhibition of the Essex Co. 
Fair. The Hall contained a great assortment of 
fine needlework, fruits and flowers, ete. It was 
said to be a successful exhibition, but we saw 
nothing that could surpass the products of Ohio, 
or excel the ingenuity and taste displayed at her 
annual fairs. Truly, 

CuLTIVATOR Mary. 

Haverhill, Mass., Oct., 1857. 
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1837 and 1857. 


There is no analogy between the condition of 
the country in 1837 and at present. The suspen- 
sion of that year took place in the spring, when 
the crops of the prior year had been consumed— 
when we were importing breadstuff from Europe 
—when exchange was against us, and specie was 
flowing out of the country. Now the last crop is 
unconsumed, almost wholly in first hands, and it 
is unexampled in extent. The yields of cotton, 
sugar and tobacco, the great staples of the South, 
and of wheat, corn, potatoes and oats, the great 
staples of the North, immensely exceeds anything 
ever before known. These crops have not began 
to move, and yet exchange is in our favor at such 
a rate as to allow a margin of profit to import spe- 
cie from Europe of between eight and nine per 
cent. The trade is such that specie must come. 

This comparison reveals ample sunshine for 
the immediate future. The recuperative elements 
of the country could scarcely be greater or bet- 
ter. They are absolutely tremendous. The bot- 
tom is soiled, and we shall stand on this bottom 
bye and bye. Every merchant and business man 
who sustains himself during the next thirty days, 





will be able to ery Land Ho !—Zz. 
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MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTivaTor Orrice, Oct. 30, 1857. 


We do not look for any improvement upon the present prices 
of produce for some time yet. Indeed, with the condition of 
commercial currency and exchange, we think prices are dispro- 
portionately high, especially of meats, dairy produce, fruits, and 
family marketing. Prices are so much of a local and special 
character, that no general figures will be of service to our read- 
ers at this time. 





Circular to Orchardi ists 


At the urgent solicitation of many of the Pomologists of our 
country, I have been induced to commence the preparation of a 
work on the subject of Fruits. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited, in notes, outlines, and de- 
scriptions. Collections of Fruits, labeled or numbered, will be 
thankfully received and acknowlodged, if sent to your friend, 

JNO. A. WARDER, 
Nov. 1. President Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 


American Farmers’ Encyclopedia. 
HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE WORK ON 


American Agriculture, and a work of real profit. 
Twelve hundred pages, seventeen Lithographic Plates, besides 
other illustrations 
Price $4. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
logue of Agricultural Books sent gratis 4 = applicants. 
MOORE, 
Nov. 1- well Agricalteral Book Publisher, 140 Fulton st., N. ¥. 


Cata 


A Blank Stock Register. 


Cattle breeders will be glad to learn that they can obtaina 
blank Stock REeGIsTER, got up in neat and substantial form, on 
heavy book paper, for keeping the pedigrees of their cattle. This 
book has all the necessary printed headings and ruling, with 
blanks to be filled in by the breeder, to the ninth generation. It 
is in use by Alex. Waddle, Esq., President of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, and by him pronounced just the thing. 
Price One Dotitan. Sent by mail, prepaid, for $118. Address J. 
W. Kis & Sons, Springfield, O., or On10 CuLtivator Office 
Columbus. Oct. 1. 











and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 
3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Wheu written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“* Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


The cheapest and best Farmer's 


Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr 
Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past twelve years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 

S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 


A Great $ Library, 


Having exhausted nearly all my Vols. for 1849, I will sell the 
whole sett of Vols. of the On10 CuLtivartor, bound in muslin, 
from 1845 to 1856, inclusive, (except 1849,) eleven years, for $5. 
Now is the time to get the best Farmers’ Library ever offered for 
the money. Single vols. of any year, 50c each. 
deliver the books to go by express or otherwise. 





June 15. 
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